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MASTERS     IN     ART 


BORN    1G28    OR    1629:     DIED    1682 
DUTCH    SCHOOL 


THE  name  Ruisdael  (pronounced  Rois'dahl)  was  derived  from  a  castle 
and  adjoining  hamlet  in  Holland  situated  in  the  environs  of  Naarden, 
to  the  southeast  of  Amsterdam,  and  existing  unt>l  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  the  family  of  the  painter  who  forms  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  dwelt  until  towards  the  beginning  of  that  century,  when  they 
removed  to  Haarlem,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  locality  whence 
they  had  come. 

Including  its  various  branches,  the  Ruisdael  family  was  a  numerous  one, 
and,  as  several  of  its  members  adopted  the  profession  of  painting,  confusion 
naturally  arose  in  the  course  of  time  as  to  their  individualities  and  the  rela- 
tion they  bore  to  one  another.  This  confusion  was  increased  by  the  early  biog- 
raphers of  Dutch  painters,  Houbraken  and  Descamps,  whose  accounts,  pub- 
lished, one  between  1708  and  1721,  the  other  some  forty  years  later,  contained 
misstatements  and  legends  which  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards  were  ac- 
cepted without  question.  In  1843,  however,  Immerzeel  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  and  engravers,  correcting  many  of  these  errors, 
and  since  then  the  serious  researches  cf  MM.  Burger,  Van  der  Willigen, 
Bredius,  Michel,  Bode,  and  others,  have  established  certain  data  which  serve 
to  throw  light  upon  much  that  was  previously  confused  concerning  the  Ruis- 
dael family. 

It  now  appears  that  among  others  of  the  name  who  had  settled  in  Haarlem 
were  two  brothers,  Salomon  and  Isack,  of  whom  Salomon,  born  about  1600, 
was  a  landscape-painter  of  repute,  while  Isack  was  a  maker  of  frames  and 
dealer  in  pictures,  if  not,  as  believed  by  some  writers,  himself  a  painter  as 
well.  Each  of  these  brothers  had  a  son  named  Jacob,  who  became  in  his  turn 
a  painter,  but  while  Salomon's  son  never  achieved  more  than  mediocrity  in 
his  profession,  the  other  Jacob,  Isack's  son,  became  the  foremost  of  Holland's 
landscapists. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  Jacob  van  Ruisdael. 
We  do  not  even  possess  any  authentic  portrait  of  him,  and  so  few  details  con- 
cerning his  existence  have  come  down  to  us  that,  setting  aside  all  surmises  as 
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to  his  character  and  daily  life,  and  confining  ourselves  to  hard  facts,  all  that 
is  actually  known  can  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  the  son  of  Isack  Ruisdael,  was  born  in  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, in  1628  or  1629,  and,  as  his  father  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  relig- 
ious sect  known  as  Mennonites,  Jacob,  as  subsequent  events  would  seem  to 
prove,  was  brought  up  in  that  faith.  Of  his  childhood  absolutely  nothing  is 
known.  According  to  Houbraken  he  studied  medicine  in  his  youth,  gaining 
"a  great  reputation  as  a  surgeon;"  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  period  in  either  Haarlem  or  Amsterdam,  and 
although  mention  is  made  by  Immerzeel  of  the  sale,  in  1720,  of  a  'Cascade' 
painted  by  a  Dr.  Jacob  Ruisdael,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to  believe  the 
statement  that  the  great  landscape-painter  ever  practised  medicine. 

In  1648,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  Ruisdael  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Gild  of  Painters  in  Haarlem,  but  under  whose  direction  his 
early  studies  in  art  were  pursued  is  unknown.  Probability  points  to  his  father 
and  uncle  as  his  first  instructors.  Cornelis  Vroom  has  also  been  named  as  one 
of  his  masters,  and  Nicolaes  Berchem — this  last  without  sufficient  evidence 
to  support  the  theory.  More  apparent  in  his  works  is  the  influence  of  Allart 
van  Everdingen,  who  was  a  resident  of  Haarlem  in  1645-46. 

On  January  15,  1659,  Ruisdael  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam. 
Dr.  Bredius  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  living  in  that  city  for  some  time 
prior  to  that  date,  for  it  frequently  happened  that  it  was  not  until  after  a  long 
residence  there  that  artists  went  through  with  the  formality  of  obtaining  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Among  the  many  painters  who  were  then  living  in 
Amsterdam  and  elsewhere  in  Holland  were  several  with  whom  Ruisdael  must 
have  been  acquainted,  as  a  number  of  them  —  Berchem,  Lingelbach,  Adriaen 
van  de  Velde,  Wouverman,  and  others — are  known  to  have  added  figures  to 
his  pictures.  Meindert  Hobbema,  who,  if  not  actually  his  pupil,  was  influ- 
enced by  his  work,  was  also  among  his  acquaintances,  for  in  1668  Ruisdael  is 
recorded  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Hobbema's  marriage;  and  in  addition  to 
these  was  Allart  van  Everdingen,  who  since  1652  had  resided  in  Amsterdam, 
and  had  achieved  such  success  with  scenes  of  the  northern  countries  he  is 
said  to  have  visited  that  Ruisdael,  discouraged  by  his  own  failure  to  please 
the  popular  taste  with  his  landscapes  of  Holland,  adopted  the  older  painter's 
style  of  subject  and  executed  those  so-called  Norwegian  pictures,  now  closely 
associated  with  his  name,  in  which,  amongst  wild  northern  scenery,  mountain- 
torrents  dash  foaming  over  rocks. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  so  true  to  life  are  these  renderings  of  Scandina- 
vian scenery  that  Ruisdael  must  himself  have  traveled  in  Norway.  Such  a 
statement,  however,  is  purely  conjectural.  With  more  probability  it  has  been 
suggested  that  he  visited  the  north  of  Germany,  for  in  several  of  his  paintings 
he  has  introduced  the  picturesque  old  castle  of  Bentheim  in  the  province  of 

lThis  spelling  of  the  painter's  name  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted,  as  it  is  the  form  in  which  he 
habitually  signed  all  save  his  earliest  productions — possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  distinguish  his  work 
from  that  of  his  uncle  and  cousin,  who  continued  to  write  the  name  Ruysdael  or  Ruijsdael.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  was  apparently  the  first  of  his  family  to  adopt  the  aristocratic  -van. 
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Hanover.  And  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  own  country  is  evident 
from  his  many  paintings  of  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem,  Am- 
sterdam, and  The  Hague. 

In  1667,  at  which  time  Ruisdael  was  living  in  the  Kalverstraat,  Amsterdam, 
his  health  became  seriously  impaired.  That  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  a 
notary,  he  signed  his  will,  bequeathing  everything  he  possessed  to  his  half- 
sister,  Maria,  on  condition  that  she  should  pay  to  their  father  all  the  sums  due 
to  him,  and,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  this  condition,  her  guardians,  Salo- 
mon Ruisdael  and  his  son,  Jacob — uncle  and  cousin  of  the  testator — were 
made  responsible  for  its  execution. 

In  spite  of  failing  health,  and  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  Ruisdael, 
compelled  by  poverty,  kept  on  with  his  work,  painting  masterpieces  which 
would  to-day  realize  thousands  of  dollars  apiece,  but  which  during  the  paint- 
er's lifetime,  if  sold  at  all,  brought  him  but  a  few  florins  each.  His  productivity 
was  very  great.  Smith  catalogues  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
paintings,  and  although  it  has  been  decided  by  more  recent  criticism  that 
some  of  these  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  Ruisdael's  hand,  others,  not  enumerated 
by  Smith,  have  since  been  assigned  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  paintings  he  has 
left  a  number  of  carefully  executed  drawings  and  about  a  dozen  etchings,  of 
which  'The  Little  Bridge'  and  'The  Field  bordered  by  Trees'  are  considered 
the  best. 

In  October,  1 681,  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  community  in  Amster- 
dam, to  which  Ruisdael  belonged,  knowing  that  he  was  sick  and  in  dire  want, 
petitioned  the  burgomasters  of  Haarlem  to  grant  him  admission  to  the  alms- 
house of  their  town,  pledging  themselves  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  board, 
that  he  might  be  "no  cost,  but  a  profit  to  the  institution."  This  request  being 
granted,  the  painter  accepted  the  charity  of  his  "friends,"  as  the  Mennonites 
were  called  among  themselves,  and  removed  to  Haarlem.  Not  for  long, 
however,  was  he  destined  to  be  a  burden  on  their  hands,  for  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  1682,  when  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  died  in 
the  almshouse  of  his  native  town,  and  was  buried  hard  by  in  the  Groote  Kerk 
— the  Church  of  St.  Bavon. 


Cfje  &rt  of  &utstiael 

EUGENE    FROMENTIN  <LES    MAITRES    d'aUTREFOIS' 

OF  all  the  Dutch  painters,  Ruisdael  is  the  one  who  most  nobly  resembles 
his  country.  He  has  its  amplitude,  its  sadness,  its  somewhat  dreary 
placidity,  its  monotonous  and  tranquil  charm.  In  two  great  and  essentially 
characteristic  features — its  gray  boundless  horizons  and  gray  skies  limitless 
as  infinity — he  has  with  the  aid  of  vanishing  lines  and  a  severe  palette  left  us 
a  portrait  of  Holland — a  portrait  that  I  will  not  call  familiar,  but  intimate, 
lovable,  admirably  faithful,  and  one  that  never  changes.    In  other  respects, 
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also,  Ruisdael  is,  I  think,  next  to  Rembrandt,  the  grandest  figure  in  the  Dutch 
school  —  no  slight  glory  this  for  a  man  who  has  painted  so-called  inanimate 
landscapes,  landscapes  into  which  he  has  not  introduced  a  single  living  being; 
without  the  assistance,  that  is,  of  some  other  painter. 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  taken  in  detail  Ruisdael  would  perhaps  be  inferior  to 
many  of  his  compatriots.  In  the  first  place,  at  a  period  and  in  a  kind  of 
painting  in  which  dexterity  was  the  current  coin  of  talent,  he  showed  no  skill; 
perhaps  it  is  to  this  very  lack  of  skill  that  he  owed  the  weight  and  force  of  his 
thought.  Nor  is  he  exactly  clever.  He  paints  well  and  affects  no  originality 
of  technique.  What  he  wants  to  say  he  says  clearly  and  truly,  but  deliberately, 
as  it  were,  and  without  any  hidden  meanings,  sprightliness,  or  coquetry.  His 
drawing  has  not  always  the  sharply  defined  character,  the  eccentric  accent, 
which  mark  certain  pictures  of  Hobbema's.  He  never  knew  how  to  put  fig- 
ures into  his  pictures, — very  different  in  this  respect  was  the  facile  brush  of 
Adriaen  van  de  Velde, —  nor  could  he  paint  an  animal,  and  therein  Paul  Potter 
had  a  great  advantage  over  him  from  the  moment  that  Paul  Potter  achieved 
perfection.  He  had  not  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  Cuyp,  nor  had  he  that 
painter's  ingenious  way  of  placing  boats,  cities,  horses,  and  riders  in  a  bath 
of  golden  light,  the  whole  drawn  as  we  know  it  can  be  drawn  when  Cuyp  is 
really  excellent.  His  modeling,  though  most  learned  when  applied  to  vegeta- 
tion or  to  atmospheric  surfaces,  does  not  present  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
the  modeling  of  Ter  Borch  or  of  Metsu  in  the  human  figure.  However  ex- 
perienced and  accurate  his  eye,  the  subjects  which  he  treated  required  less 
skdl,  for  however  important  may  be  running  water,  a  swiftly  moving  cloud, 
a  bushy  tree  blown  by  the  wind,  or  a  cascade  tumbling  over  rocks,  all 
these  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  complicated  difficulties,  the  subtle 
problems,  of  such  pictures  as  Ter  Borch's  'Gallant  Interior,'  Metsu's  'Visit,' 
the  'Dutch  Interior'  of  Pieter  de  Hooch,  'The  School'  or  'The  Family'  of 
Ostade  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  marvelous  Metsu  of  the  Amsterdam  Museum. 
Ruisdael  shows  no  vivacity,  and  herein  also  the  animated  painters  of  Holland 
make  him  seem  rather  gloomy  by  comparison. 

When  we  consider  him  as  he  is  normally,  we  find  him  simple,  serious,  and 
strong,  very  calm  and  grave,  and  so  habitually  the  same' that  finally  the  force 
of  his  talent  no  longer  strikes  one,  it  is  so  sustained;  and  before  this  mask 
which  rarely  brightens,  in  the  presence  of  these  pictures  of  almost  equal  merit, 
one  is  sometimes  confounded,  though  seldom  surprised,  by  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  Certain  marines  by  Cuyp — the  'Moonlight'  of  the  Six  Collection, 
for  example — are  works  of  inspiration,  absolutely  unexpected;  they  make  one 
regret  that  there  are  no  such  outbursts  of  genius  in  Ruisdael.  Finally,  his 
color  is  monotonous,  strong,  harmonious,  and  not  very  rich.  It  varies  only 
from  green  to  brown,  an  undertone  of  bitumen  forming  its  basis.  It  has  little 
brilliancy,  is  not  always  agreeable,  and  is  not  essentially  exquisite  in  quality. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  skilful  painter  of  interiors  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  the  parsimony  of  his  methods  and  the  limitations  of  his  palette. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Ruisdael  is  unique.  .  .  .  Wherever  he  may  be  he 
has  a  style  which  enables  him  to  hold  his  own.    It  is  an  imposing  style,  it 
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claims  our  attention,  inspires  us  with  respect,  and  tells  us  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  mighty  mind,  that  this  man  belongs  to  a  great  race,  and 
that  he  always  has  something  important  to  say. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  cause  of  Ruisdael's  superiority,  and  it  is  enough. 
Within  this  painter  there  is  a  man  who  thinks,  and  in  every  one  of  his  works 
there  is  a  conception.  As  learned  in  his  way  as  the  most  learned  of  his  com- 
patriots, as  highly  gifted  by  nature,  more  thoughtful,  and  with  deeper  feelings, 
he  has,  in  addition  to  his  talent  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  a  poise 
which  gives  unity  to  his  work  as  a  whole  and  renders  each  individual  picture 
perfect.  You  are  conscious  of  a  certain  amplitude  in  his  paintings,  a  sureness, 
a  deep  peace,  which  is  his  distinctive  characteristic  and  proves  that  there  was 
never  for  a  single  instant  a  cessation  of  harmony  between  his  fine  native  fac- 
ulties, his  great  experience,  his  keen  sensibility,  and  his  ever-present  thought- 
fulness. 

Ruisdael  paints  as  he  thinks — sanely,  strongly,  largely.  The  exterior  qual- 
ity of  his  work  clearly  indicates  the  customary  attitude  of  his  mind.  In  this 
painting,  sober,  temperate,  careful,  and  somewhat  proud,  there  is  a  sad  and 
indescribable  dignity  which  makes  its  appeal  from  afar,  and  upon  closer  in~ 
spection  captivates  us  by  the  charm  of  natural  simplicity  and  noble  familiarity 
peculiarly  its  own.  A  canvas  by  Ruisdael  is  a  complete  whole,  in  which  we 
are  conscious  of  an  arrangement,  an  entirety,  a  masterly  intention,  a  deter- 
mination to  paint  once  for  all  one  of  the  features  of  his  country,  perhaps  also 
the  wish  to  record  the  memory  of  some  one  moment  of  his  life.  A  solid  founda- 
tion; an  impelling  desire  to  construct  and  organize,  to  subordinate  details  to 
the  whole,  color  to  effect,  the  interest  in  single  objects  to  the  plane  they  occupy; 
consummate  knowledge  ot  natural  as  well  as  of  technical  laws,  and,  combined 
with  all  this,  a  scorn  for  what  is  useless,  too  pleasing,  or  superfluous;  good 
taste  together  with  good  sense;  a  steady  hand  and  a  feeling  heart — such  is 
about  what  one  discovers  in  analyzing  a  picture  by  Ruisdael. 

I  do  not  say  that  everything  pales  beside  his  work,  —  moderate  as  it  is  in 
brilliancy,  discreet  in  color,  and  with  its  methods  constantly  veiled, —  but 
compared  with  it  all  else  seems  disorganized,  disconnected,  and  void. 

Place  one  of  Ruisdael's  canvases  beside  the  best  landscapes  of  the  Dutch 
school  and  in  the  neighboring  pictures  you  will  at  once  perceive  holes,  weak- 
nesses, errors,  a  lack  of  drawing  where  it  was  needed,  marks  of  cleverness  where 
none  were  needed,  ill-concealed  signs  of  ignorance,  erasures  which  savor  of 
carelessness.  Alongside  of  Ruisdael  a  beautiful  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  is  thin, 
pretty,  affected,  never  very  vigorous  nor  very  mature;  a  Willem  van  de  Velde 
is  dry,  cold,  and  weak,  almost  always  well  drawn  but  rarely  well  painted, 
showing  quick  observation  but  little  thought.  Isack  van  Ostade  is  too  ruddy 
and  his  skies  are  insignificant.  Van  Goyen  is  far  too  uncertain,  too  volatile, 
flighty,  and  soft;  his  light  and  rapid  brush-work  show's  a  good  intention — the 
sketch  is  charming,  but  the  finished  work  amounts  to  nothing  because  there 
were  no  substantial  preparatory  studies  to  lead  up  to  it,  no  patience  nor  labor. 
Even  Cuvp,  so  strong  and  sane,  suffers  perceptibly  by  this  severe  propinquity. 
There  is  a  gaiety  in  his  perpetual  gold  of  which  one  wearies  when  compared 
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with  the  somber  bluish  verdure  of  his  great  rival;  and  as  to  the  rich  warmth 
of  his  atmosphere,  which  seems  a  reflection  borrowed  from  the  south  to  em- 
bellish these  northern  landscapes,  one  questions  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even  if 
one  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  shores  of  the  Maas  or  the  Zuyder 
Zee. 

In  Dutch  pictures — I  mean  landscapes — there  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
decided  inclination  to  emphasize  the  lights,  which  gives  them  a  marked  re- 
lief, in  painters'  parlance  a  special  authority.  The  sky  plays  the  aerial  part  — 
that  part  that  is  colorless,  impalpable,  limitless.  It  serves  practically  as  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  strong  values  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  to 
define  more  clearly  and  formally  the  outline  of  the  subject.  Whether  this  sky 
be  golden  as  in  Cuyp,  silvery  as  in  Van  der  Velde  or  Salomon  Ruysdael,  or 
flaky,  grayish,  steeped  in  light  washes  as  in  Isack  van  Ostade,  Van  Goyen,  or 
Wynants,  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  composition,  rarely  preserves  its  own  general 
value,  and  almost  never  accords  well  with  the  gold  of  the  frame.  Estimate  the 
strength  of  the  landscape  itself  and  you  will  find  it  very  great.  Try  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  sky  and  you  will  be  astonished  by  the  exceeding  light  which 
is  its  key-note. 

I  could  mention  certain  pictures  in  which  one  forgets  all  about  the  atmos- 
phere, and  certain  aerial  backgrounds  that  might  be  repainted  after  the  picture 
is  in  other  respects  finished  and  nothing  would  be  lost  thereby.  Many  modern 
paintings  are  of  this  order.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  with  a  few  exceptions 
which  I  have  no  need  to  specify  if  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  our  modern 
school  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  adopted  for  a  principle  that  the  atmosphere 
being  the  emptiest,  the  least  tangible,  part  of  a  picture,  it  may  also  be  the  most 
colorless  and  least  significant. 

Ruisdael  looked  at  things  differently,  and  established  once  for  all  a  very 
different  principle,  which  was  both  bold  and  true.  He  regarded  the  im- 
mense vault  arching  over  land  and  sea  as  the  real,  actual,  solid  ceiling  of  his 
pictures.  He  unfolded  it,  measured  it,  curved  it,  determined  its  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  accidents  of  light  distributed  over  the  terrestrial  horizon;  he  shaded 
and  modeled  its  vast  surfaces  —  in  a  word,  he  treated  it  as  something  of  the 
utmost  importance.  He  found  in  it  arabesques  which  repeated  the  lines  of  his 
subject;  he  arranged  its  lights  and  shades,  making  light  to  descend  from  it, 
but  introducing  light  only  when  needed.  His  eye,  keenly  observant  of  all 
living  things,  accustomed  to  the  height  as  well  as  to  the  breadth  of  objects, 
traveled  continually  from  earth  to  zenith,  never  looking  upon  an  object  with- 
out noting  the  corresponding  point  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus,  passing  over 
nothing,  traversed  the  whole  field  of  human  vision.  So  far  from  losing  himself 
in  analysis,  his  work  becomes  a  synthesis  and  a  resume.  What  nature  dis- 
seminates he  concentrated  in  a  total  of  lines,  colors,  values,  and  effects.  All  this 
he  framed  in  his  thought  as  he  wished  it  to  be  framed  within  the  four  corners 
of  his  canvas.  His  eye  had  the  power  of  the  camera  obscura:  it  diminished  the 
light  and  preserved  to  objects  the  exact  proportions  of  their  forms  and  colors. 
A  painting  by  Ruisdael,  whatever  it  may  be,  —  the  finest  are  of  course  the 
most  significant, — is  an  entire  picture,  full  and  strong  in  its  purpose,  grayish 
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above,  brown  or  greenish  below,  resting  firmly  with  its  four  corners  in  the 
gleaming  grooves  of  the  frame,  seemingly  dark  at  a  distance,  but  penetrated 
with  light  when  looked  at  close  to.  Beautiful  in  itself,  without  void,  with  few. 
errors,  it  is  like  some  lofty  and  sustained  thought  expressed  in  the  most  force- 
ful language.  .  .  . 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  in  the  work  of  this  master,  through  the  re- 
straints of  form  and  in  spite  of  the  conciseness  of  his  language,  the  poet  is  re- 
vealed so  clearly  that  his  painting  has  the  character  of  an  elegy  in  an  infinity 
of  melodies.  This  is  much  to  say  when  we  consider  how  little  literature  has 
to  do  with  an  art  in  which  technique  is  so  important  and  matter  has  so  much 
weight  and  value.  Elegiac  or  not,  but  assuredly  a  poet,  I  think  if  Ruisdael 
had  written  instead  of  painted  he  would  have  written  in  prose  rather  than  in 
verse.  Verse  admits  of  too  free  a  play  of  fancy,  whereas  prose  necessitates 
sincerity  so  great  that  his  clear  and  truthful  mind  would  have  preferred  its 
language  to  the  other.  In  the  depths  of  his  nature,  however,  Ruisdael  was  a 
dreamer.  His  melancholy — and  he  is  full  of  it — has  a  certain  manly  and 
reasonable  quality  marked  neither  by  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  childhood 
nor  the  emotional  tears  of  later  life;  it  merely  lends  a  more  somber  tone  to  his 
painting,  just  as  it  might  tinge  the  thought  of  a  Jansenist. 

What  had  life  done  to  him  that  he  should  have  felt  toward  it  so  bitterly  and 
scornfully  ?  What  had  men  done  to  him  that  he  should  have  withdrawn  into 
deep  solitude  and  so  avoided  contact  with  them  even  in  his  painting  ?  Nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  is  known  of  his  life.  His  great  labors  did  not  enrich  him, 
and  his  title  of  citizen  of  Haarlem  did  not  prevent  him,  it  would  seem,  from 
being  totally  neglected.  Of  this  we  have  heartrending  proof  if  it  be  true  that 
out  of  pity  for  his  distress,  rather  than  from  respect  to  his  genius,  which  was 
hardly  suspected  by  any  one,  he  was  admitted  to  the  almshouse  of  Haarlem, 
his  native  town,  and  that  there  he  died.  But  before  reaching  this  pass  what 
had  his  life  been  ?  Had  he  known  joy,  as  he  certainly  knew  bitter  sorrow  ? 
Did  fate  grant  him  opportunities  to  love  other  things  than  clouds  ?  And  from 
what  did  he  suffer  more, — if  he  did  suffer, — from  the  torments  of  his  art  or 
from  life  itself?  All  such  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  yet  posterity 
wonders.  —  from  the  French 

E.    B.    GREENSHIELDS  'LANDSCAPE   PAINTING    AND   MODERN   DUTCH   ARTISTS' 

RUISDAEL  is  a  very  distinctive  link  in  the  chain  of  landscape-artists  that 
>-  connects  the  present  with  the  past.  He  early  became  dissatisfied  with 
painting  nature  for  its  own  mere  beauty,  without  expressing  its  effect  on  the 
artist.  Like  his  contemporary,  Rembrandt,  he  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
natures  that  flit  across  life's  stage,  coming  no  one  knows  whence,  and  disap- 
pearing in  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  amid  the  neglect  of  the  world.  These  two 
great  artists  have  a  very  similar  manner  of  looking  at  life  and  its  mysteries; 
and  being  in  every  way  so  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  little  wonder  that  worldly 
success  and  the  ways  of  the  world  were  not  for  them.  Ruisdael  is  the  first  to 
hear  the  plaintive  minor  chord  in  the  harmony  that  rises  from  the  earth,  and 
to  feel  the  restless,  never-satisfied  spirit  which  has  become  so  dominant  a 
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factor  in  modern  thought  and  feeling.  He  brings  into  landscape-painting  the 
strong  subjective  element;  and  looking  at  his  pictures,  we  can  almost  revive 
in  imagination  his  gentle  personality,  through  his  tender  and  rather  sad  views 
of  the  flat  meadows,  the  towns,  and  the  bleaching-greens  of  his  native  Holland. 

F.    T.    KUCLER  'HANDBOOK    OF    FAINTING' 

JACOB  RUISDAEL  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape-painters. In  the  works  of  no  other  do  we  find  that  feeling  for  the 
poetry  of  northern  nature  and  perfection  of  representation  united  in  the  same 
degree.  With  admirable  drawing  he  combined  a  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro  in 
its  most  multifarious  aspects,  a  coloring  powerful  and  warm,  and  a  mastery 
of  the  brush  which,  while  never  too  smooth  in  surface,  ranges  from  the  tender- 
est  and  most  minute  touch  to  the  broadest,  freest,  and  most  marrowy  execu- 
tion. The  prevailing  tone  of  his  coloring  is  a  full,  decided  green.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  many  of  his  pictures  have,  in  the  course  of  years,  acquired  a 
heavy  brown  tone,  and  thus  forfeited  their  highest  charm.  Many  also  were 
originally  painted  in  a  grayish,  but  clear,  tone. 

Ruisdael  generally  presents  us  with  the  flat  and  homely  scenery  of  his  native 
country  under  the  conditions  of  repose,  while  the  usually  heavy  clouded  sky, 
which  tells  either  of  a  shower  just  past  or  of  one  impending,  and  dark  sheets 
of  water  overshadowed  by  trees,  impart  a  melancholy  character  to  his  pictures. 
/  Especially  does  he  delight  in  representing  a  wide  expanse  of  land  or  water. 
If  the  former,  the  scene  is  frequently  taken  from  some  elevation  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  commanding  a  view  of  his  native  city,  Haarlem,  which  is 
seen  breaking  the  line  of  the  horizon  with  its  spires.  In  pictures  of  this  kind 
we  plainly  recognize  the  influence  which  Rembrandt,  the  great  head  of  the 
whole  Dutch  school,  exercised  over  Ruisdael.  Between  these  and  his  sea- 
pieces  a  connecting  link  is  formed  by  his  view  of  the  coast  of  Scheveningen, 
with  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shore  and  a  dark  sky  threatening  a  tempest 
overhead.  His  sea-pieces,  properly  speaking,  are  few,  and,  unlike  those  by 
Willem  van  de  Velde,  never  represent  the  ocean  in  perfect  repose  or  beneath 
a  serene  sky,  but  are  always  characterized  by  cloudy  heavens  and  by  an  agi- 
tated and  sometimes  raging  sea.  Under  every  condition  the  movement  and 
fluidity  of  the  waves  is  represented  with  singular  truthfulness.  Taken  alto- 
gether, his  wide  expanses  of  sky,  earth,  or  sea,  with  their  tender  gradations  of 
aerial  perspective,  diversified  here  and  there  by  alternations  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  may  be  said  to  attract  us  as  much  by  the  deep  pathos  as  by  the 
picturesqueness  of  their  character.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  the  great 
master  taking  pleasure  in  the  representation  of  hilly  and  even  mountainous 
districts  with  foaming  waterfalls,  in  which  he  has  won  some  of  his  greatest 
triumphs. 

JOHN    C    VAN    DYKE  'OLD    DUTCH    AND    FLEMISH    MASTERS' 

WAS  Ruisdael's  landscape  good  art  ?   To  that  there  can  be  only  an  affirm- 
ative answer.    It  had  not  the  naive  originality  of  Paul  Potter's  land- 
scape; neither  had  it  Potter's  disjointed  hardness.    It  was  not  so  near  the 
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truth  of  Holland  as  Hobbema's  work;  but  it  had  not  Hobbema's  uncertain 
flicker  and  flash.  Ruisdael  was  not  bound  down  to  the  mere  truth  of  fact  be- 
fore him.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  picture-maker  about  him.  He  cal- 
culated an  effect  as  decorative  art,  and  in  his  net  result  there  was  a  shade  of 
conventionality.  Nevertheless,  his  landscape  was  remarkable  for  its  sound- 
ness of  construction,  its  perfect  poise,  its  thorough  completion,  its  admirable 
ensemble.  He  composed  well,  if  a  little  formally.  His  adjustment  of  objects 
was  quite  classic;  his  drawing  of  sky  and  mountain  lines,  his  repetition  of  ob- 
jects for  perspective,  his  angle-lines  of  trees  or  rivers  or  gorges,  were  all  very 
effective.  Sky  and  clouds  he  knew  and  drew  correctly  as  the  arched  ceiling 
of  his  picture  (not  a  frequent  virtue  in  landscape  art);  and  with  linear  perspec- 
tive he  was  more  than  successful.  The  latter  was  a  feature  of  Claude  and 
Salvator,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  imitated  by  the  Dutch.  Atmospheric  per- 
spective was  a  thing  he  knew  less  about,  and  at  times  he  resorted  to  something 
like  the  scumble  to  obtain  it.  In  light  he  seemed  to  shun  a  full  illumination. 
Most  of  his  landscapes  appear  under  broken  and  diffused  lights,  with  a  clouded 
sky  and  a  gray  half-tone.   .  .  . 

Ruisdael  knew  that  full  bright  tones  were  about  him  on  every  hand,  but  he 
chose  to  discard  them.  He  had  a  sentiment  about  landscape  that  required 
mournful  grays  and  sad  greens  for  its  proper  expression,  and  he  used  them 
arbitrarily,  as  he  did  light.  Even  when  he  was  painting  the  local  scenes  about 
Haarlem  and  elsewhere  he  did  not  change  his  scheme  of  color  and  light.  It 
was  the  sum  of  his  vision,  just  as  pale  light  and  silvery  grays  were  the  sum  of 
Corot's  vision.  The  actual  truth  was  discarded  by  both  men  for  a  truth  of 
sentiment. 

Ruisdael's  sentiment  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  though  the  recurrent  key 
of  color  and  light  gives  evidence  of  the  painter's  limitations.  He  seems  to  have 
had  only  one  view,  and  that  a  rather  gloomy  one.  The  bright,  the  gay,  the 
sparkling,  the  animated,  did  not  appeal  to  him.  His  life  may  have  been  radi- 
ant enough,  though  report  says  differently,  but  in  art  he  always  leaned  toward 
the  sad,  the  melancholy,  the  lonely,  the  mysterious.  His  mind  was  grave, 
sober  to  the  point  of  despair,  yet  calm,  sustained,  full  of  repose.  The  mountain 
solitude,  the  silence  of  the  deep  woods,  the  hush  of  the  ravine,  were  broken 
only  by  the  dull  roar  of  water  falling  over  rocks.  He  transported  humanity 
to  the  heart  of  the  hills,  that  it  might  be  still  and  reflect;  and  he  allowed  no  gay 
color,  sunlight,  or  blue  sky  to  distract  the  attention.  Everything  was  pitched 
in  a  key  of  grays,  greens,  and  browns,  as  though  nature  herself  were  sadly 
pondering  upon  her  own  fair  garmenting  as  only  beauty  for  ashes. 

This  mood  which  Ruisdael  portrays  for  us  has  not  the  radiant  charm  of 
Corot.  It  has  a  mystic,  somber  sentiment  that  holds  us  by  its  pervasiveness. 
Everything  is  imbued  with  it;  everything  is  tinged  and  hued  by  it.  It  is  nature 
in  a  fit  of  melancholy.  Nothing  shines  out  to  brighten  the  general  effect.  The 
one  mournful  sentiment  spreads  like  a  veil  of  sadness  from  sky  to  foreground. 
As  a  result,  his  landscape  is  not  enlivening,  but  it  is  nevertheless  profoundly 
impressive.  Artistically,  it  is  told  with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a  unity  of 
means  significant  of  power.    There  is  no  one  feature  that  protrudes.    The 
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whole  scene  sets  solidly  in  its  place,  and  up  and  down  and  across  the  canvas 
is  one  sustained  effort.  In  that  respect  it  cannot  be  admired  too  much;  for 
unity  in  landscape  is  a  feature  more  difficult  to  produce  than  any  other.  Taken 
piece  by  piece  and  examined  for  its  separate  qualities,  his  landscape  shows 
some  want  of  invention  and  skill.  He  draws  sharply  and  minutely,  he  models 
thinly,  he  composes  somewhat  pompously.  His  light  is  wanting  in  scale,  and 
his  color  is  wanting  in  register.  In  handling  he  has  none  of  the  vivacity  of 
Steen,  none  of  the  facility  of  Hals,  none  of  the  force  of  Rembrandt.  Brilliancy 
of  touch  he  does  not  understand,  or,  understanding  it,  he  chooses  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  the  general  effect.  The  surface  is  flat  and  thin  in  the  rolling  clouds, 
in  the  sharply  defined  foliage,  in  the  brown  earth.  .  .  . 

After  all,  skill  of  the  brush  did  not  vitally  concern  him.  What  he  sought  to 
portray  was  a  sentiment  about  landscape,  rather  than  a  likeness  of  nature 
herself.  The  sentiment  was  poetic,  and  what  mattered  it  if  he  used  prose  to 
tell  it  ?  The  ultimate  result  was  good,  and  it  is  upon  that  ultimate  result  that 
appreciation  of  Ruisdael's  landscape  must  be  based.  In  the  part  it  is  not  inter- 
esting; in  the  whole  it  is  complete,  well-rounded,  designed  with  a  single  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  revealing  that  purpose  exceptionally  well. 

SIR    WALTER    ARMSTRONG  'THE    PORTFOLIO'    1904 

AS  a  painter  the  most  obvious  thing  about  Ruisdael  is  the  decision  with 
t.  which  he  knew  his  own  mind.  From  first  to  last  he  changes  less,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  great  artist.  The  student  can  tell  easily  enough  whether 
he  is  looking  at  an  early  or  a  late  Ruisdael,  but  the  differences  are  matters  of 
detail.  In  his  youth  he  painted  tightly,  a  little  stolidly,  with  over-much  care 
for  the  accidental  fact.  His  skies  are  deprived  of  their  depth  by  torn  flecks  of 
sometimes  woolly  cloud.  His  composition  is  often  crowded,  and  his  color  has 
tendencies — tendencies  to  brown,  to  green,  to  blue.  As  the  years  pass  his 
conceptions  become  simpler,  more  easily  taken  in  at  a  glance.  His  skies  deepen, 
and  the  clouds  hang  in  them  in  true  perspective  and  in  three  dimensions.  He 
never  loses  his  greenness,  or  even  brownness,  but  our  desire  to  call  them  tend- 
encies disappears.  They  are  part  of  his  individuality,  which  we  begin  to  ac- 
cept with  gratitude.  The  charm  of  light  creeps  over  him,  and  although  he 
never  learns  to  use  the  real  sun,  he  brings  in  gleams  to  decompose  and  deepen 
the  solemnity  of  his  shadow.  Last  of  all,  he  lifts  his  eyes  higher  above  the 
horizon,  and  paints  those  delicious  pitcures  in  which  a  great  sky,  a  sort  of 
cloud  forest,  hangs  over  the  plain  of  Haarlem,  one  beam  from  the  sun  falling 
like  benevolent  lightning  on  the  great  church,  on  the  red  roofs  of  the  city,  on 
some  bleaching-ground  in  the  suburbs.  Here  we  have  none  of  Cuyp's  vacilla- 
tion. The  grave  mind  of  Ruisdael  understands  from  the  beginning  what  it 
means  to  make  with  nature.  He  knows  what  aspects  please  him,  and  as  soon 
as  he  has  felt  his  way  through  the  initial  difficulties  of  his  metier,  he  sets  to 
work  to  convey  his  message.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  his  fellow-countrymen  de- 
clined to  receive  it. 

He  has  been  reproached  with  his  want  of  variety;  but  very  great  artists  are 
never  really  various.    Objective  variety,  of  course,  is  easy.    Sir  Joshua  found 
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no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  stereotyped  in  pose  and  color,  but  his  essential 
message  is  always  the  same.  So  is  that  of  Gainsborough,  who  seldom  troubled 
much  over  even  objective  variety.  Rembrandt  is  not  various,  Constable  is  not 
various,  Corot  is  not  various.  Turner  had  more  variety  than  any  one  else  of 
the  first  rank,  and  that  is  one  of  the  signs  of  his  objectivity,  his  desire  to  illus- 
trate rather  than  to  make.  .  .  .  The  kind  of  monotony  of  which  people  com- 
plain in  Ruisdael  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  domination  of  his  personal- 
ity. He  could  not  play  monkey-tricks  with  landscape.  The  passion  with  which 
it  inspired  him  was  the  passion  he  meant  to  express.  It  would  not  be  denied. 
It  was  so  profound,  and  grave,  and  sane,  that  it  colored  his  world,  and  made 
his  pictures  richer  in  character,  deeper  in  feeling,  more  tense  in  expression, 
than  those  of  any  other  landscape-painter. 

GEORGES    RIAT  'RUYSDAEL* 

IF  drawing  is,  as  Ingres  used  to  say,  "the  honesty  of  art,"  then  no  art  could 
be  more  honest  than  Ruisdael's.  His  etchings  and  drawings  show  how 
carefully  he  observed  and  rendered  the  actual  appearance  of  things.  In  this 
respect  his  studies  of  trees  are  very  characteristic.  Instead  of  being  satisfied, 
as  are  so  m^ny  painters,  to  indicate  foliage  in  masses,  he  would  follow  the 
movement  of  the  branches  underneath  the  leaves,  and  trace  the  slightest  bend 
of  the  twigs;  indeed,  in  his  early  productions  this  exactitude,  bordering  as  it 
does  on  dryness,  was  carried  to  a  fault. 

The  greater  number  of  his  works  justifies  the  hypothesis  that  Ruisdael  was 
an  excellent  botanist.  His  rendering  of  vegetation  is  impeccable.  Whatever 
trees  he  represents — be  they  oaks,  beeches,  aspens,  birches,  poplars,  firs,  or 
larches — are  exactly  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  particular  soil  and  in 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  placed — meadow,  swamp,  hillside,  or  borders 
of  a  canal  or  stream.  And  when  a  dead  tree  is  introduced  it  is  always  in  some 
solitary  spot  far  from  the  habitations  of  man. 

What  is  true  of  his  trees  is  applicable  also  to  his  plants  and  flowers.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  found  in  'The  Swamp'  of  the  Hermitage  Gallery, 
St.  Petersburg.  The  carefully  painted  reeds  and  rushes  in  this  picture  are  the 
customary  inhabitants  of  those  marshy  places,  as  are  the  water-lilies  spreading 
open  their  petals  to  receive  more  sun,  and  the  lentils,  green  and  white,  which 
possess  the  power  of  purifying  stagnant  water.  .  .  . 

Over  all  the  objects  in  his  pictures  Ruisdael  unfurls  skies  more  magnificent 
than  an)'  that  had  been  painted  in  his  own  day,  and  the  like  of  which  have 
rarely  been  met  with  in  more  recent  times.  Clouds  were  for  him  wonderful 
screens  in  which  light  was  reflected  and  refracted  —  sometimes  piercing  them 
so  that  they  are  rendered  transparent;  sometimes  caressing  their  fleecy  forms 
and  turning  them  to  burnished  silver;  while  again  it  merely  outlines  their 
edges.  And  whether  the  sky  be  fair,  or  gathering  clouds  indicate  an  approach- 
ing storm  or  show  that  one  has  already  burst,  the  artist  almost  invariably  con- 
trives to  introduce  into  one  corner  of  his  canvas  a  patch  of  blue  as  a  smiling 
contrast  to  the  masses  of  white,  gray,  or  black.  .  .  . 

Although  Ruisdael  may  be  said  to  have  painted  all  the  aspects  of  nature, 
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it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  particular  one  he  liked  best.  The  sea,  most 
variable  of  all  elements  in  the  very  essence  of  its  being,  is,  however,  the  one 
which  he  has  painted  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  —  now  calm,  or 
slightly  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  as  in  'The  Beach  of  Scheveningen,'  and  again 
angry  and  foaming,  as  in  'The  Tempest'  of  the  Louvre.  Unlike  Van  de  Velde 
and  Bakhuysen,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  portrayed  the  open  sea.  In  Ruis- 
dael's  compositions  the  shore  is  always  near — the  dunes  of  Scheveningen, 
the  quays  of  Amsterdam,  or  the  borders  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Evidently  his 
sea-pictures  were  painted  on  terra  firma,  unlike  those  of  the  Dutch  marine- 
painters  of  that  day,  who  owned  or  hired  boats  from  which  they  made  their 
sketches.  The  stately  warships  with  carved  and  gilded  prows,  which  are  dis- 
played in  all  their  splendor  upon  the  canvases  of  those  painters,  apparently 
had  no  attraction  for  him;  he  liked  better  the  humble  craft  of  fishermen  sailing 
out  of  port  for  their  daily  work,  or  returning  in  all  haste  to  escape  a  threatening 
storm.  In  the  general  color-scheme  of  his  sea-pictures  the  sails  of  these  boats, 
painted  in  harmonious  tints  of  yellow  or  brown,  play  an  important  part;  or 
again  it  may  be  that  pleasing  effects  of  contrast  are  obtained  by  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  turquoise  or  emerald  of  the  adjacent  waves.  An  impression  of  the 
immensity  of  the  sea  is  produced  by  very  simple  means — by  placing  the  hori- 
zon line  not  over  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  picture. 

This  method  is  employed  to  give  a  similar  impression  whenever  he  paints  a 
Dutch  plain,  which  in  its  flatness  would  resemble  the  sea  if  viewed  from  a 
balloon  at  a  height  of  some  hundred  yards.  Frequently  Ruisdael  painted 
those  vast,  open  spaces  out  of  which  in  the  distance  looms  the  black  mass  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  in  Haarlem,  or  the  clock-towers  of  Amsterdam,  with 
here  and  there  a  cluster  of  trees,  a  church  spire,  and,  in  the  foreground,  the 
bleaching-grounds  of  Overveen. 

Sometimes  he  shows  us  beneath  overhanging  trees  a  solitary  cottage.  A  tiny 
thread  of  smoke  curls  from  its  chimney  and  all  around  is  stillness — that  pro- 
found stillness  which  Ruisdael  loved.  Sometimes  he  paints  a  broad  canal  ex- 
tending to  the  most  distant  point  in  the  landscape,  and  on  its  banks,  domina- 
ting the  surrounding  country,  a  huge  windmill  solidly  built  upon  its  stone  foun- 
dation, with  itswTooden  shed  or  gallery, and  its  longwingslikethatof  the  famous 
mill  of  Wyk-by-Duuerstede.  But  above  all  he  liked  to  paint  majestic  forest 
trees  and  dense  thickets,  the  poetry  of  which  no  one  has  felt  or  expressed  better 
than  he.  And  next  to  painting  trees,  what  he  loved  in  the  woods  were  water- 
falls, tumbling  and  splashing,  white  and  foaming,  among  the  rocks.  Nor 
were  the  buildings  omitted  beneath  which  these  torrents  roar,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  introduced  into  his  compositions  to  heighten  their  picturesque 
effect.  For  example,  in  his  Norwegian  scenes  he  has  painted  chapels  with 
elegant  openwork  bell-towers,  perched  on  the  hills  which  rise  abruptly  above 
the  fiords;  and  in  his  pictures  of  Germany  there  are  old  castles  crowning 
mountain-peaks,  notable  among  them  the  beautiful  ruined  Castle  of  Bentheim 
which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his  masterpieces. 

These  buildings, —  Bentheim  Castle,  the  truncated  tower  of  Wyk-by- 
Duuerstede,  still  in  existence,  the  Church  of  St.  Bavon  in  Haarlem,  the  distant 
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views  of  that  city  and  of  Amsterdam,  the  Jewish  cemeteries,  the  ruins  of  Bre- 
derode, —  by  serving  as  they  do  to  locate  the  landscapes  in  which  they  figure, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  Ruisdael  was  a  realistic  painter,  observant  and 
truthful.  He  has  given  us  in  his  pictures  a  faithful  portrait  of  his  country,  but 
it  is  a  portrait  which,  however  faithful,  is  not  the  minutely  analyzed  present- 
ment, dreary  and  cold,  of  a  region  for  which  the  painter  felt  no  affection.  With 
the  love  he  had  for  nature  he  knew  how  to  give  the  effect  of  movement;  and 
every  tree  and  plant  upon  his  canvas  seems  endowed  with  life.  In  a  word, 
Ruisdael  was  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term  an  artist,  and  as  such  he 
eliminated  from  his  subject  all  useless  details,  and  suppressed  or  omitted  all 
that  could  interfere  with  the  impression  he  wished  to  produce.   .   .  . 

By  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observation,  by  his  lofty  ideal,  marvelous 
knowledge,  and  deep  love  of  nature,  by  the  strength  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of 
his  palette,  his  art  dominates  that  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  Dutch 
landscape-painters,  from  whom  he  stands  forth  as  the  most  original  of  all. — 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    PLATES 
•LANDSCAPE    WITH    WATERFALL' 


THE  name  Ruisdael  is  said  to  signify  "foaming  water,"  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem,  as  Descamps  has  remarked,  as  if  the  painter  who  has  added 
the  greatest  luster  to  this  name  had  been  predestined  to  paint  those  rushing 
torrents  for  which  he  has  always  been  famous.  "He  stands  alone  in  this  de- 
partment," says  Houbraken;  "few  painters  having  been  so  well  able  to  depict 
the  transparency  and  the  glitter  of  falling  water." 

The  picture  reproduced  in  plate  I  is  a  fine  example  of  his  numerous  por- 
trayals of  cascades.  Here  the  whole  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  foaming 
waterfall.  "Impetuous  and  swelled  with  mountain  snows,"  writes  Gustave 
Geffroy,  "it  dashes  downward  in  gray  and  black  rapids,  breaking  into  patches 
of  white  foam.  The  water  seethes  and  boils,  and  the  rocks  disappear  in  the 
feathery  spray  of  the  whirlpool.  Here  are  miracles  of  blue-black  water,  cold 
and  clear,  of  somber  pines  and  green  and  golden  moss  like  velvet." 

Above  the  waterfall  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  and  not  far  off  is  a 
cottage  half  hidden  by  the  trees.  The  picture  is  one  of  Ruisdael's  so-called 
Norwegian  scenes,  but  is  more  probably  a  wrork  of  the  imagination,  suggested 
partly  by  the  hilly  country  in  and  near  the  province  of  Hanover,  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  and  partly  by  the  works  of  Allart  van  Everdingen,  who  attained 
celebrity  by  his  portrayals  of  similar  scenes  in  the  northern  countries  which  he 
had  visited. 

The  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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'VIEW    ON    THE    RHINE    NEAR    W  Y  K  -  B  Y- D  U  U  R  STE  D  E  '  PLATE    II 

THE  picture  reproduced  in  plate  n  is  one  of  Ruisdael's  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  works  —  a  veritable  masterpiece.  The  scene  is  on  the  Rhine 
(although  Fromentin,  as  will  be  seen,  calls  it  the  Maas),  at  that  point  where 
the  river  divides  into  two  channels  near  the  town  of  Wyk-by-Duurstede,  not 
many  miles  from  Utrecht,  Holland.  "Earth,  water,  sky,  all  are  in  perfect 
accord,"  writes  Burger;  "so  strong,  so  powerful  is  the  harmony,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  grand,  that  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the  singular  effect,  without 
being  able  to  define  the  reason  why.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  is  only  a  huge 
windmill,  built,  as  is  customary  in  Holland,  in  the  form  of  a  round  tower,  a  bit 
of  land  fortified  against  the  encroachments  of  the  water,  and  three  women  re- 
turning from  the  village  —  nothing  surely  to  appeal  to  the  imagination;  and 
yet,  as  we  look  upon  the  scene  we  are  conscious  of  an  indefinable  and  irresist- 
ible feeling  of  melancholy.  The  character  of  the  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  character  of  the  people,  is  so  powerfully  rendered  that  one  is  taken 
out  of  oneself  and  transported  by  force  into  the  actual  creation  of  the  artist. 
At  first  the  way  in  which  the  picture  is  painted  —  strong,  and  accented  though 
it  be  —  does  not  strike  one;  above  all  else  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  scene  with  which 
one  is  impressed." 

Eugene  Fromentin,  in  his  famous  description  of  this  picture,  calls  it,  "the 
highest  expression  of  Ruisdael's  lofty  and  magnificent  manner."  "A  better 
name  for  it,"  he  says,  "would  be  'The  Windmill.'  Under  this  title  no  one 
could  without  disadvantage  treat  a  subject  which  has  found  in  Ruisdael's 
hands  its  incomparable,  its  typical  expression. 

"In  a  few  words,  this  is  the  scene:  probably  a  part  of  the  Maas;  on  the  right 
a  bit  of  land  terraced  with  trees  and  houses,  and,  as  the  crowning  point,  a 
black  windmill  with  wide-spread  arms,  looming  high  in  the  canvas;  a  break- 
water against  which  the  river  beats  in  gentle  waves — a  quiet  river,  softly  and 
admirably  rendered;  a  little  strip  of  barely  visible  horizon,  very  delicate  but 
very  firm,  very  faint  but  very  distinct,  against  which  stands  out  the  white  sail 
of  a  boat — a  flat  sail,  with  no  wind  in  its  canvas,  soft  and  exquisite  in  value. 
Above,  a  vast  expanse  of  sky  heavy  with  clouds  scaling  to  the  very  top  of  the 
canvas;  no  light,  so  to  speak,  anywhere  in  all  this  great  harmony  of  dark  browns 
and  dark  slate  colors,  no  light  save  a  single  gleam  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
which  comes  from  every  side  to  illumine  like  a  smile  the  disk  of  a  cloud. 

"  It  is  a  large,  square  picture,  grave  (we  need  not  fear  to  use  this  word  too 
often  in  speaking  of  Ruisdael),  very  sonorous  in  the  lowest  register,  and,  as 
my  notes  add,  marvelous  in  the  gold  of  its  frame.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
laid  special  stress  upon  this  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  arriving  at  this 
conclusion:  that,  apart  from  the  precious  quality  of  the  details,  the  beauty  of 
form,  the  grandeur  of  expression,  and  the  intimate  nature  of  the  sentiment — 
apart  from  all  these,  it  is  a  singularly  imposing 'spot,' when  considered  simply 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view." 

The  picture  is  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam.  It  is  on  canvas  and 
measures  two  feet  eight  inches  high  by  three  feet  three  inches  wide. 
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<BENTHEIM    CASTLE'  PLATE    111 

RUISDAEL  so  often  painted  the  old  castle  of  Bentheim,  situated  in  the 
>.  province  of  Hanover,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Holland,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed this  picturesque  region  was  a  favorite  sketching-ground  for  him,  as  it  is 
to-day  for  the  landscape-painters  of  Diisseldorf. 

The  picture  here  reproduced  is  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  Dresden.  On  the 
right  we  see  the  castle  crowning  the  summit  of  a  thickly  wooded  hill.  The 
yellow  walls  and  blue  roofs  of  the  ancient  building,  dating  back  in  part  to  the 
tenth  century,  are  touched  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  stand  out  in 
imposing  relief  against  the  clouded  sky.  Far  below  is  a  sandy  road  on  which 
we  see  a  group  of  peasants. 

M.  Michel  regards  this  picture  as  a  work  of  Ruisdael's  early  period,  basing 
his  supposition  on  the  careful  finish  of  the  drawing  and  the  studied  outline 
of  the  trees.  The  execution,  however,  as  he  says,  shows  great  breadth  and 
freedom.  M.  Georges  Riat  is  of  the  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  the  majority 
of  critics,  that  although  probably  a  work  of  the  artist's  early  period,  the  mas- 
terly treatment  of  sky  indicates  that  Ruisdael  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
picture  later  in  his  career. 

The  painting  is  on  an  oak  panel  which  measures  one  foot  ten  inches  high 
by  two  feet  nine  inches  wide. 

<A    FRESH    BREEZE'  PLATE    IV 

THE  scene  here  represented  is  on  the  Y,  that  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  which 
forms  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam.  Across  the  background  stretches  a 
flat  coast,  and  in  the  distance,  on  the  left,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  is  visible 
through  the  haze.  A  fresh  breeze  is  driving  some  fishing-craft  before  it.  One 
of  these,  near  the  center  of  the  picture,  bends  gracefully  before  the  wind  as 
she  scuds  swiftly  along  with  white  mainsail  dilated,  dragging  after  her  a 
small  boat  attached  to  her  stern;  another  boat,  with  a  red  sail,  is  tacking. 
Here  and  there  the  dark_>:louds  break  away,  revealing  patches  of  blue  sky, 
while  the  waves,  touched  with  a  ray  of  sunlight,  sparkle  with  silvery  foam. 

The  picture  is  painted  on  canvas  and  measures  a  little  over  two  feet  high 
by  about  two  feet  eight  inches  wide.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook,  London. 

'THE     SWAMP'  PLATE     V 

ONE  of  the  most  impressive  of  Ruisdael's  works,  even  now  when  the  colors 
have  faded,  is  the  great  picture  called  'The  Swamp,'  now  in  the  Her- 
mitage Gallery,  St.  Petersburg,  regarded  by  many  as  the  painter's  master- 
piece. 

"Never  did  Ruisdael  express  more  eloquently  than  in  this  landscape  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  deserted  nature,"  writes  Emile  Michel.  "Here  in  the 
depth  of  an  ancient  forest,  where  the  great  trees,  having  reached  an  honorable 
old  age,  perish  and  die,  we  see  the  vigorous  stems  of  young  saplings  mingling 
with  the  blanched  skeletons  of  oaks  and  beeches.  In  the  immediate  foreground 
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is  a  sturdy  oak  stretching  its  bare  branches  over  a  stagnant  pool  bordered  with 
reeds  and  overgrown  with  water-lilies.  Some  wild  ducks,  disturbed  in  their 
play  by  the  approach  of  a  passer-by,  fly  away,  skimming  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  their  flight.  .  .  . 

"What  a  spot  was  this  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  a  landscape-painter! 
And,  to  judge  from  the  rich  collection  of  studies  which  he  made  of  it,  how 
many  solitary  hours,  absorbed  in  his  work,  Ruisdael  must  have  passed  here, 
discovering  at  each  step  some  new  aspect  to  tempt  his  brush,  and  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  imbued  with  its  poetic  charm." 

The  picture  is  on  canvas  and  measures  two  feet  four  inches  high  by  three 
feet  three  inches  wide. 

'THE    BEACH'  PLATE    VI 

THE  scene  here  represented  is  the  beach  of  Scheveningen,  near  The 
Hague.  On  the  right  rise  sand  hills,  at  whose  base  the  sea  rolls  in  waves 
which  gently  break  upon  the  shore.  Some  fishing-boats  are  seen  on  the  left, 
and  towards  them  a  number  of  tiny  figures  are  directing  their  steps.  The  sea 
is  ruffled  by  a  fresh  breeze,  and  gathering  clouds  indicate  a  shower. 

"The  swiftly  moving  clouds,  driven  in  light  flakes  by  the  fresh  breeze," 
writes  Emile  Michel, "the  short  and  hurried  waves  capped  with  foam, the  sand 
dotted  here  and  there  with  tufts  of  scant,  dry  grass,  the  changing  and  trans- 
parent colors — all  are  rendered  with  marvelous  fidelity  to  nature.  The  little 
people,  moving  about  on  the  beach  so  gaily  and  happily,  lend  animation  to 
the  scene.  By  a  fortunate  device  Ruisdael's  collaborator,  probably  in  this  in- 
stance Ver  Meer  of  Delft,  has  clothed  them  in  black  and  white,  offsetting  by 
these  two  strongly  contrasting  notes  the  exquisite  paleness  of  the  general  tone 
of  the  picture." 

Ruisdael  painted  this  subject  many  times,  varying  more  or  less  the  different 
versions.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  in  the 
Conde  Museum,  Chantilly,  and  elsewhere.  The  one  here  reproduced  is  in 
The  Hague  Gallery.  It  is  on  canvas  and  measures  one  foot  eight  inches 
high  by  two  feet  wide. 

a    HILLY    LANDSCAPE'  PLATE    VII 

THE  picture  reproduced  in  plate  vn  is  one  of  those  scenes  which  Ruisdael 
loved  and  frequently  portrayed.  Groups  of  trees  are  on  the  right  and 
left,  a  stream  occupies  the  center  foreground,  and,  crossing  its  shallow  waters, 
is  a  woman  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  and  followed  by  a  dog.  On  the  bank 
of  the  stream  the  fallen  trunk  of  an  old  birch-tree  lies  partly  in  the  water;  on 
the  other  side  are  low  sandy  hills,  covered  with  tufts  of  short  dry  herbage;  be- 
yond, in  the  distance,  are  more  hills  and  a  thicker  growth  of  trees;  and  over  all 
arches  a  clouded  sky.  "The  picture,"  says  M.  Michel,  "is  charming;  theex- 
ecution  facile,  and  the  painting  in  admirable  condition." 

The  canvas  measures  one  foot  eight  inches  high  by  two  feet  wide.  It  is  in 
the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort. 
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•VIEW    OF    HAARLEM    FROM    THE    DUNES    OF    OVERVEEN'  PLATE    VIII 

THIS  subject  was  a  favorite  one  with  Ruisdael,  who  painted  it  some  twenty 
times.  Besides  the  one  in  the  Gallery  of  The  Hague,  here  given,  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam  and  Berlin,  at  Darmstadt,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  private  collections  in  London,  Paris,  Brunswick,  and  else- 
where. In  describing  the  version  reproduced  in  plate  vm, Smith, in  his  'Cata- 
logue Raisonne,'  says:  "It  may  justly  be  said  that  as  a  work  of  art  nothing 
more  perfect  ever  came  from  the  master's  pencil." 

The  picture  is  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  from  the  dunes,  or  sand  hills,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  Overveen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Haarlem.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  flat,  open  field,  where,  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  bleach, 
are  long  pieces  of  the  linen  for  which  Holland  has  always  been  famous.  The 
bleaching-houses  are  grouped  a  little  to  the  left,  and  beyond,  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  stretches  a  bare  tract  of  country  destitute  of  trees  or  houses, 
while  away  off  on  the  distant  horizon  the  town  of  Haarlem  is  visible,  with  its 
red  roofs,  its  windmills,  and  its  church  towers,  all  dominated  by  the  great 
dark  mass  of  the  Groote  Kerk,  or  Church  of  St.  Bavon.  And  over  all,  occupy- 
ing fully  two  thirds  ot  the  canvas,  extends  a  vast,  gray,  and  cloudy  sky. 

"Nothing  could  be  simpler  nor  more  homely  than  such  a  subject,"  writes 
Eugene  Fromentin,  "nor  could  anything  be  more  true.  This  canvas,  one  foot 
eight  inches  high,  should  be  seen,  in  order  to  learn,  from  a  master  who  never 
feared  to  demean  himself,  how  a  subject  can  be  ennobled  if  the  artist  is  him- 
self a  noble  nature;  how  there  can  be  nothing  ugly  for  an  eye  that  sees  beauty 
in  all  things;  nothing  trivial  for  a  mind  that  is  truly  great." 

'A    WOODED    LANDSCAPE    WITH    WATERFALL'  PLATE    IX 

THIS  picture  in  the  Ryks  Museum,  Amsterdam,  belongs  to  the  artist's 
ripest  period.  "The  execution,"  says  M.  Michel,  "is  broad  and  mas- 
terly, the  colors  strong  and  harmonious."  In  the  foreground,  reaching  almost 
across  the  picture,  a  cascade,  painted  with  wonderful  skill,  falls  foaming  over 
rocks;  above,  on  the  left,  a  man  and  a  woman,  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  before 
them,  are  crossing  the  still  waters  of  the  stream;  on  the  right  we  are  shown  the 
entrance  to  a  forest,  with  a  group  of  four  people  beneath  the  trees.  In  the 
distance,  outlined  against  the  sky,  are  a  church  and  two  windmills,  while  in 
the  meadows  nearby  are  stacks  of  yellow  grain. 

Burger  pronounces  this  picture  of  Ruisdael's  a  work  of  the  highest  order, 
"very  rich,  very  vigorous,  and  very  beautiful."  Kugler  calls  attention  to 
the  fine  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  trees.  The  treatment,  he  says,  is  remark- 
able for  its  breadth  and  transparency.  It  is  painted  on  canvas  and  measures 
a  little  over  four  and  a  half  feet  high  by  about  six  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

'THE    TEMPEST'  PLATE    X 

THIS  picture,  pronounced  by  Michelet  "the  prodigy  of  the  Louvre,"  is 
one  of  Ruisdael's  most  celebrated  marines,  and  although  modern  criti- 
cism, finding  its  colors  somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  fails  to  indorse  the  critic's 
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excessive  praise,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ruisdael  has  here  portrayed  a  veri- 
table tempest  in  which  one  seems  to  feel  the  resistless  force  of  the  rising  wind 
lashing  the  sea  to  fury,  and  to  hear  the  dull  thud  of  the  waves  beating  against 
the  jetty. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Ruisdael  excelled  in  the  painting  of  sea-pictures," 
writes  Charles  Blanc.  "  For  his  model  he  had  not  far  to  seek,  for  two  leagues 
from  Amsterdam,  where  he  lived,  was  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and,  besides  that, 
almost  the  entire  coast  of  Holland  is  washed  by  the  ocean.  The  Dutch  school 
numbers  several  painters  who  have  shone  in  the  portrayal  of  marine  views, 
but  Ruisdael's  marines  are  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  works  of  the 
kind.  He  does  not  paint  the  smooth,  transparent  sea  of  Van  Goyen,  nor  the 
great  soapy  wave  and  dramatic  tempest  of  Bakhuysen;  still  less  does  he  give 
us  the  precise  finish  and  charming  truth  of  Willem  van  de  Velde.  Ruisdael's 
waves  are  deep  and  dark  —  threatening  even  more  than  terrible.  His  tempests 
are  characterized  by  an  indescribable  silence  —  a  repressed  power;  they  fill 
us  with  a  nameless  dread,  and  recall  the  genius  of  Rembrandt. 

"The  Louvre  possesses  a  picture  of  his  in  which  some  ships  are  caught  in 
a  squall.  The  only  shelter  offered  is  a  wooden  jetty,  shaken  by  the  shock  of 
the  waves.  The  color  of  the  water,  turning  a  tawny  yellow  as  the  storm  ap- 
proaches, is  admirably  true  to  nature.  In  breaking  against  the  jetty  the  waves 
bend  the  long  reeds  rooted  in  the  slime  which  has  collected  around  the  posts. 
We  can  see  them  twisting  and  entangling  themselves  beneath  the  water,  which, 
although  agitated,  is  still  transparent.  Leaden  clouds  darken  the  heavens — ■ 
it  is  the  presage  of  a  storm,  rather  than  the  storm  itself;  we  do  not  actually  see 
the  danger  of  the  sailors,  but  we  can  guess  it,  and  the  imagination,  filled  with 
the  emotion  imparted  by  the  painter's  genius,  magnifies  its  horrors.  Others 
have  painted  tempests  and  shipwrecks,  but  Ruisdael  has  given  to  these  gloomy 
scenes  a  sublime  pathos  in  which  is  mingled  the  cry  of  his  own  soul  for  human 
sympathy." 

A    LIST    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    PAINTINGS    BY    RUISDAEL 
IN    PUBLIC    COLLECTIONS 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  Vienna,  Imperial  Gallery:  The  Forest;  Landscape  with 
.Waterfall;  Wooded  Landscape — Vienna,  Liechtenstein  Gallery:  Landscape; 
Mountainous  Landscape;  A  Road  in  a  Wooded  Landscape  —  Vienna,  Czernin  Gal- 
lery: Landscape  with  Waterfalls  —  BELGIUM.  Antwerp  Museum:  Landscape; 
Waterfall  —  Brussels  Gallery:  Two  Landscapes;  A  Ruined  Tower;  The  Lake  of 
Haarlem  —  Brussels,  Arenberg  Palace:  TheTorrent  —  DENMARK.  Copenhagen, 
Royal  Gallery:  Two  Cascades;  A  Path  through  a  Thicket  —  ENGLAND.  Dulwich 
Gallery:  A  Waterfall;  Landscape  with  Windmill;  The  Edge  of  a  Wood  —  Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam  Museum:  Landscape  with  Waterfall;  Landscape  with  Brook  and  Farm- 
house; View  on  the  Amstel;  Landscape  with  River  and  Pine-trees;  Landscape  with 
Blasted  Tree  —  London,  National  Gallery:  Bleaching-ground;  Landscape  with 
Waterfall  (Plate  i);  Landscape  with  Ruins;  Landscape  with  Waterfall;  Forest  Scene;  A 
Waterfall;  The  Water-mills;  Rocky  Landscape  with  Torrent;  An  Old  Oak;  Water- 
mills;  Landscape;  An  Extensive  Flat  Wooded  Country;  The  Broken  Tree;  View  on 
the  Shore  at  Scheveningen —  London,  Wallace  Collection:  Rocky  Landscape;  Land- 
scape with  Waterfall;  Landscape  with  a  Blasted  Tree;  Landscape  with  a  Village;  Land- 
scape with  a  Farm  —  Oxford,  Worcester  College:  Wooded  Landscape  —  FRANCE. 
Chantilly,   Conde   Museum:  The   Beach  of  Scheveningen;   Landscape  —  Le   Mans, 
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Museum:  Landscape  —  Lyons,  Museum:  The  Borders  of  a  Stream  —  Montpellier, 
Museum:  Two  Landscapes  —  Nancy,  Museum:  A  Cottage;  The  Two  Oaks  —  Paris, 
Louvre:  The  Tempest  (Plate  x);  The  Forest;  The  Thicket;  A  Gleam  of  Sunlight; 
Landscape;  Entrance  to  a  Forest  —  GERMANY.  Berlin  Gallery:  A  Storm  at  Sea; 
Hilly  Landscape;  Stormy  Sea;  View  of  Haarlem  from  the  Dunes  of  Overveen;  View  of 
the  Dam  at  Amsterdam;  Distant  View  of  Haarlem;  Village  on  the  Borders  of  a  Wood; 
An  Oak  Forest;  Wooded  River-bank;  Landscape  with  Peasant's  House;  The  Waterfall; 
Cottage  under  Oak-trees;  A  Thicket  —  Cassel  Gallery:  The  Waterfall;  Wooded 
Landscape  —  Brunswick,  Ducal  Museum:  Two  Waterfalls  —  Darmstadt  Gallery: 
A  Forest — Dresden,  Royal  Gallery:  The  Chase;  The  Cloister;  Ford  in  a  Wood; 
A  Waterfall  near  a  Castle;  Bentheim  Castle  (Plate  m);  A  Waterfall  with  Bridge;  A 
Waterfall  with  Wooded  Slope;  A  Wooded  Hill;  A  Wood  Path;  A  Waterfall  with  Fir- 
tree;  The  Jewish  Cemetery;  Village  and  Sand  Dunes;  Canal  and  Village — -Frankfort, 
Stadel  Institute:  Wooded  Landscape:  Hilly  Landscape  (Plate  vn);  Winter  Scene;  A 
Waterfall;  Sand  Hills;  Coast  Scene  —  Gotha  Gallery:  Cottage  near  the  Water  — 
Hamburg,  Kunsthalle:  Landscape;  Two  Wooded  Landscapes;  Snow  Scene;  Land- 
scape; Landscape  with  Cottage — -Hanover,  Museum  of  Art  and  Science:  Ruins  — 
Mannheim  Gallery:  Wooded  Landscape;  Dutch  Landscape;  A  Cottage  — Munich 
Gallery':  The  Dune;  The  Road  across  the  Dunes;  The  Forest;  Two  Cascades;  Forest 
Interior;  Snow  Scene;  Edge  of  a  Forest  —  Oldenburg  Gallery:  The  Torrent;  Two 
Landscapes  —  Schwerin  Gallery:  A  Cascade  —  HOLLAND.  Amsterdam,  Ryks 
Museum:  The  Waterfall;  Bentheim  Castle;  Winter;  The  Forest;  View  of  Haarlem; 
Wooded  Landscape  with  Waterfall  (Plate  ix);  View  on  the  Rhine  near  Wyk-by-Duurstede 
(Plate  ii);  Norwegian  Landscape;  Wooded  Landscape  —  Amsterdam,  Six  Collection-. 
Landscape;  The  Mountain  Stream;  Snow  Scene;  The  Ford  —  The  Hague,  Gallery:  The 
Beach  (Plate  vi);  View  of  Haarlem  from  the  Dunes  of  Overveen  (Plate  vm);  View  of  the 
Vyverberg  at  The  Hague;  The  Cascade  — The  Hague,  Steengracht  Collection  :  A 
Waterfall  —  The  Hague,  Stuers  Collection:  View  of  Haarlem  —  Rotterdam,  Mu- 
seum: The  Old  Fish-market  at  Amsterdam;  A  Wheat-field;  A  Sandy  Road  —  IRELAND. 
Dublin,  National  Gallery:  Two  Wooded  Landscapes  —  ITALY.  Florence, 
Uefizi  Gallery:  After  the  Rain  —  Florence,  Pitti  Palace:  Landscape  —  RUSSIA. 
St.  Petersburg,  Hermitage  Gallery:  The  Swamp  (Plate  v);  Road  on  the  Edge  of 
a  Wood;  A  Brook  in  a  Wood;  Landscape;  Landscape  with  Pond;  Landscape;  A  House 
in  a  Wood;  A  Farm;  Two  Norwegian  Landscapes;  A  Forest  Stream;  View  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Groningen;  Landscape  —  SCOTLAND.  Glasgow,  Corporation  Gal- 
leries of  Art:  View  of  the  Town  of  Katwyk;  Landscape  with  Figures;  The  Castle  of 
Brederode;  Wooded  Landscape;  The  Ford,  with  Sheep  and  Figures  —  SPAIN.  Madrid, 
The  Prado:  Two  Wood  Scenes  —  SWEDEN.  Stockholm,  National  Museum:  A 
Dutch  Town  on  the  Dunes;  Road  through  a  Thicket  — UNITED  STATES.  Boston, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Edge  of  the  Forest;  The  Ruined  Cottage  —  Chicago,  Art 
Institute:  The  Castle;  Landscape;  Wooded  Landscape  —  New  York,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art:  The  Pool  —  New  York,  Gallery  of  Art  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society:  Distant  View  of  Haarlem;   Marine  View. 


A   list  of    the   principal   books   and   magazine   articles 
dealing  with   ruisdael 

ALEXANDRE,  A.  Histoire  populaire  de  la  peinture:  ecole  hollandaise.  Paris  [1894.] 
X\.  —  Blanc,  C.  Histoire  des  peintres  de  toutes  les  ecoles:  ecole  hollandaise.  Paris, 
1863 — Bode,  W.  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  hollandischen  Malerei.  Brunswick,  1SS3 
—  Bredius,   A.     Chefs-d*ceuvre   du    Musee  Royal   d' Amsterdam.     Munich    [1890]  — 
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Burger,  W.  Musees  de  la  Hollande.  Paris,  1858-60  —  Burger,  W.  Tresors  d'art  en 
Angleterre.  Paris,  1867  —  Buxton,  J.  W.,  and  Povnter,  E.  J.  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Painting.  London,  1881  ■ — Caffin,  C.  H.  How  to  Study  Pictures.  New  York, 
1905 — CundaLL,  F.    Landscape  and  Pastoral  Painters  of  Holland.    London,   1891  — 

—  Descamps,  J.  B.  Vie  des  peintres  flamands  et  hollandais.  Marseilles,  1842-43  — 
Duplessis,  G.    Eaux-fortes  de  J.  Ruysdael,  reproduces  par  Armand-Durand.    Paris,  1878 

—  Fromentin,  E.  Maitres  d'autrefois.  Paris,  1876  —  Geffroy,  G.  Londres:  La 
National-Gallery.  Paris  [1903]  —  Geffroy,  G.  La  Hollande.  Paris  [1904] — Goethe, 
J.  W.  von.  Ruysdael  als  Dichter  (in  Schriften  zur  Kunst).  Weimar,  1897  —  Green- 
shields,  E.  B.  Landscape  Painting  and  Modern  Dutch  Artists.  New  York  [1906]  — 
Havard,  H.  Histoire  de  la  peinture  hollandaise.  Paris  [1881]  —  Havard,  H.  L'art  et 
les  artistes  hollandais.  Paris,  1879-81 — Havard,  H.  Le  marais  (in  Jouin's  Chefs- 
d'oeuvre).  Paris,  1895  —  Houbraken,  A.  De  groote  Schoubourg  der  Nederlandtsche 
Konstschilders.  Amsterdam,  1718 — Immerzeel,  J.  De  Levens  en  Werken  der  hol- 
landsche  en  vlaamische  Kunstschilders.  Amsterdam,  1842 — -Knackfuss,  H.,  and 
ZimmermaNN,  M.G.  AllgemeineKunstgeschichte.  Leipsic,  1 897-1 903  — Kugler,  F. T. 
Handbook  of  Painting:  The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools.  Revised  by  J.  A. 
Crowe.  London,  1874  —  Kuhn,  P.  A.  Allgemeine  Kunst-Geschichte.  Einsiedeln, 
1891  et  seq. — Michel,  E.  Jacob  van  Ruysdael  et  les  paysagistes  de  l'ecole  de 
Harlem.  Paris,  1890  —  Michel,  E.  Hobbema  et  les  paysagistes  de  son  temps  en  Hol- 
lande. Paris,  1890  —  Montegut,  E.  Les  Pays-Bas.  Paris,  1869  —  Philippi,  A.  Die 
Bliite  der  Malerei  in  Holland.  Leipsic,  1901  —  Riat,  G.  Ruysdael,  biographie  critique. 
Paris  [1905]  —  Smith,  J.  Catologue  Raisonne.  London,  1829-42  —  Taillasson,  J.  J. 
Observations  sur  quelques  grands  peintres.  Paris,  1S07 — Van  der  Willigen,  A.  Les 
artistes  de  Harlem.  The  Hague,  1870 — Van  Dyke,  J.  C.  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Masters.  Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole.  New  York,  1895  —  Woltmann,  A.,  and 
Woermann,  K.  Geschichte  der  Malerei.  Leipsic,  1888 — Wurzbach,  A.  von.  Jacob 
Ruysdael  (in  Dohme's  Kunst  und  Kiinstler,  etc.).    Leipsic,  1877. 

magazine   articles 

LART,  1878:  O.  Berggruen;  Les  Ruisdael  du  Musee  du  Belvedere  —  Art  Journal, 
I  1852:  Anonymous;  The  Great  Masters  of  Art:  Jacob  Ruysdael.  1906:  C.  Phillips; 
The  Wallace  Collection:  The  Netherlandish  Painters —  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
1869:  W.  Burger;  Nouvelles  etudes  sur  la  Galerie  Suermondt  —  Harper's  Magazine, 
1884:  E.  Mason;  Jacob  Ruysdael  —  Oud-HollaND,  1888:  A.  Bredius;  Het  geboorte- 
jaar  van  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  —  Portfolio,  1904:  Sir  W.  Armstrong;  The  Peel  Collec- 
tion and  the  Dutch  School  of  Painting  —  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  188S:  E.  Michel; 
Jacob  Ruysdael  —  Zeitschrift  fur  bildende  Kunst,  1S72:  W.  Bode;  Die  Kiinstler 
von  Haarlem. 
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THE 


PIANO 


is  the  one  piano  in  the  United  States  to-day  which  stands  for 
persistent  progress  toward  the  ideal.  Its  makers  do  not  depend 
on  its  past  reputation,  however  great,  nor  on  its  name,  however 
honored.  It  is  the  one  piano  which  receives,  on  its  merits  atone, 
the  highest  praise  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  most  cul- 
tured musicians  and  ablest  critics. 

The  vital  question  concerning  any  piano  is  not  "  How  many 
people  play  it  ?  "  but  "  Who  play  it  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion fixes  its  artistic  standing.  It  is  by  this  rule  that  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  piano  stands  at  the  head. 

Ample  proof  of  this  statement  is  furnished  in  our  catalogue,  in 
the  testimony  of  scores  of  our  ablest  musicians  —  men  whose 
eminence  places  them  above  the  suspicion  of  prejudice ;  but  a 
hearing  of  these  pianos  in  one  of  our  rooms  will  afford  you,  through 
your  own  ear,  conviction  which  not  even  such  testimony  can  supply. 

THE  CATALOGUE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

New  York,  1 39  Fifth  Ave.       ESTABLISHED    1 854  Boston,  492  Boylston  St 

Chicago,  Wabash  Ave.  and  Jackson  Boulevard 
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Among  the  artists  to  be  considered  in  'Masters  in  Art'  during  the  current,  1907,  Vol 
ume  may  be  mentioned  La  Tour,  Jules  Breton,  and  Teniers  the  Younger.  The  num- 
bers of  '  Masters  in  Art  '  which  have  already  appeared  in  1907  are:  Part  85, 
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1,  VAN  DYCK 
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4,  HOLBEIN 

5,  BOTTICELLI 
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7,  REYNOLDS 

8,  MILLET 

9,  GIOV.   BELLINI 
io,  MUR1LLO 

II,  FRANS   HALS 
II,  RAPHAEL 
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NUMBERS  ISSUED  IN  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES 
OF   'MASTERS  IN  ART' 

VOL.  2. 

Pari    li,  RUBENS 

Part  14,  DA   VINCI 

Part  15,  DURER 

Part  16,  MICHELANGELO  (Siulptur,) 

Part  17,  MICHELANGELO  {Painting) 

Part  18,  COROT 

Part  19,  BUR  NE-IONES 
Part  zo,  TER  BORCH 
Part2i,DELLA   ROBBIA 
Part  21,  DEL  SARTO 
Part  2j,  CAINSBOROUGH 
Part  24,  CORREGGIO 
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,  PHIDIAS 
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Part  61,  WATTS 

Part  62,  PALMA    VECCHIO 

Part6),  MADAME  VIGEE  LE  BRUN 

Part  64,  MANTEGNA 

Part  65,  CHARDIN 

Part66,  BENOZZO  GOZZOLI 

PART67,  IAN  STEEN 
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ALL     THE     ABOVE      NAMED      ISSUES 
ARE     CONSTANTLY     KEPT     IN     STOCK 

Prices  on  and  after  January  i,  1907  :  Single  numbers  of  back  volumes,  20  cents  each. 
Single  numbers  of  the  current,  1907,  volume,  15  cents  each.  Bound  volumes  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  containing  the  parts  listed  above,  bound  in  brown  buckram,  with  gilt  stamps  and  gilt  top, 
$3.75  each;   in  green  half-morocco,  gilt  stamps  and  gilt  top,  $4.25  each. 
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F.  W.  KALDENBERG'S  SONS,95fNewyork 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

I        Fine  Meerschaum  and  Brim*  Pipes 

jl  '"THIS  cut  represents  one  of  our  most  desirable  French  Briar  Pipes :  it  is 
1  "Masterful"  in  every  respect.  Very  easily  cleaned  and  cannot  get  out  of 

§1     order.   The  amber  is  simply  pushed  into  the  aperture  and  slightly  turned,  so  as 

I      to  wedge  it  in  position.   We  will  forward  this  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed,  to 

iny  part  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  which  is  one-half  the  regular 

;aiue,  or  the  same  pipe  in  finest  quality  of  Meerschaum,  including  a  fine  leather 

;ase,  for  84. OO.   Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


BEST  FRENCH   BRIAR 


STERLING  SILVER  BAND 


AMBER  MOUTHPIECE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 


Are  the  only  reproductions 
published  in  inexpensive 
form  for  the  systematic  study 
of  Greek  and  Italian  Art. 
One  cent  each,  or  eighty 
cents  per  hundred.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Publishing  Department 

BUREAU    OF 

UNIVERSITY    TRAVEL 

18   Trinity   Place 

Boston,  Mass. 


^V^9P*?^H 

Plaster  Casts 

FOR 

Schools  and  Colleges,  Art 
Schools,  Artists,  Art 
Teachers,  and  All  Lovers 
of  Art.     Valuable  for 
Home  Decoration. 

Elaioraub  Muslraud 
Cmaiogut^  Ortt  Dollar 

L.  CASTELVECCHI  &  CO. 

225  4th   Ave.,  New  York 

LETTERS 

and  LETTERING 


A™ ™^N    illustrated    Treatise  by   Frank 
I  CHOUTEAuBROWN,containingno 
335SI  examples.      A  complete  and 
&?BpSl  varied  collection  of  Alphabets   oi 
Standard  and  Modern  Forms,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  most  practically  and  conveniently  use- 
ful to  ALL  who  have  to  draw  letter-forms. 

Every  Draughtsman 

Should  at  least  know  just  what  this  book  is. 
Our  illustrated  folder  gives  full  information, 
and  a  postal-card  is  all  it  costs. 

"LETTERS  AND  LETTERING" 
measures  5I  x  8}  inches,  contains  234 
pages,  and  is  substantially  bound  in 
cloth.     Price,  postpaid,     .         .     $2.00 


BATES    &    GUILD    CO. 

42   CHAUNCY    ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRAUN'S 
CARBON 
PRINTS 


FINEST  AND   MOST  DURABLE 
IMPORTED    WORKS     OF     ART 

r\NE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  direct 
^—'reproductions  from  the  original  paintings 
and  drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  Dres- 
den, Florence,  Haarlem,  Hague,  London,  Ma- 
drid, Milan,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Windsor,  and   others. 

Special  Terms  to  Schools. 


BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CO. 

256  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  28th  and  29th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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'•f  HE  only  b  ik  existing  that  shows  by  actual  examples  what  is  possible  in 
garden-making  in  America.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  charming  views 
showing  sixty-one  gardens  in  addition  to  plans.  Price,  $J.J0  net,  express  paid. 
Invaluable  to  garden  planners  and  garden  owners.  Send  for  circular  giving  details. 
BATES  tg"  GUILD   COMPANY,   Publishers,  42    Chauncy  St.,  Boston. 


THIS  BOOK  IS  DUE  ON  THE  LAST  DATE 
STAMPED  BELOW 


AN  INITIAL  FINE  OF  25  CENTS 

WILL  BE  ASSESSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENALTY 
WILL  INCREASE  TO  SO  CENTS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  $1.00  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNIA  LIBRARY 


iVl.  Knoedler  &  Co 


Successors  to  GOUPIL  &  CO. 

Representative  Oil  Paintings 
by  Modern  and  Old  Masters 
Select  Water-Color  Drawings 
Choice  Engravings  &  Etchings 


PAINTINGS 
CLEANED  AND  RESTORED 


REGILDING 
AND  ARTISTIC  FRAMING 


NEW  YORK :  355  Fifth  Avenue 
LONDON:  15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS:  23  Place  Vendome 


N.E.MONTROSS 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PICTURES  BY 

THOMAS  W.  DEWING      CHILDE  HASSAM      JOHN  LA  FARGE      ALBERT  P.  RYDER 
ALEX.  SCHILLING       DWIGHT  W.  TRYON      HORATIO  WALKER       J.  ALDEN  WEIR 

MONTROSS   GALLERY  l&JSR&Mffig  NEW  YORK 


Katz  Art  Gallery 


"olumbus  A 
Tear   7 


.,  New  York 
Street 


TINGS    RY 
N  AUTISTS 

olfaction   of 
d  Etchings 


paintings 
3Sp  American  grttsts 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON 
VIEW.  FREQUENT  SPECIAL  EX- 
HIBITIONS.   ^__ 

Also   a   Fine    Selection   of 
Volkmar  Pottery 

WILLIAM   MACBETH 
450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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